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rvern-4 The first barrier is passed. 


28 anpnd long deliberation the House Judiciary Committee 
arch 26th reported favorably on H. J. Resolu- 


'S ande M 
n 184 by a vote of 14 to 6. 





is angfurse» the Child Labor Amendment introduced by 
ag anpngressman Foster of Ohio, providing that: ‘The 


Nepfougress shall have power to 


nitteegrohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of 


acid ee The power of the several 
ates is unimpaired by this 
icle except that the operation 
‘State laws shall be suspended 
arcing the extent necessary to give 
ise offect to legislation enacted by 
~— Qnfpe Congress.” 

or off The Senate Judiciary Com- 
iscus-flittee allowed the House to pre- 
dtheede it by only a few days in 
be agving the Amendment a favor- 
being le report. On March 31st a 
cerns ill introduced by Senator Short- 
r the §dge, with wording identical with 
nd atfat of the Foster Amendment, 
as passed by the Senate Com- 
iittee, and now awaits its fate 
ithe Senate. 

Fora time it seemed as though 
he Amendment was doomed to 
. pla victim to too much friend- 
iss, With newspapers and 
blic officials everywhere favor- 
ig its passage, with countless 
ters and telegrams pouring in 
fm all over the United States 
wing action, the Amendment 
mtinued to languish in the 
idiciary Committees of both 
Houses without receiving a re- 
ort. 

This favorable action by the 
0 Committees is an encourag- 
f omen, but the danger that 
eatens the successful carrying 
tthe Amendment is the same 





After full discussion 


H. J. R. 184 is, of 


limit, regulate, and 








Youth of the toothless, winning smile, 
What is your fate to be? 
Shall we fill those eyes so free from guile 
With sights they should never see? 
Shall we make you toil, you chubby child, 
Till you’re draggled before you’re grown? 
Till the radiant hope that fills you now 
Is toppled and overthrown? 


The promise of all that life may be 
Is held in your youthful grin. 

Shall we make it real by giving you 
A genuine chance to win? 

Shall we train you now to give the world 
The best that is in you—or 

Shall we make you labor and let you drift 
Till you can’t live your childhood o’er? 

F. B. W. 
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‘a| Senate and House Committees Report Favorebly 


on Child Labor Amendment 


one that triumphed last year—the lack of sufficient 
impetus to push the bill through the woefully over- 
crowded calendar of Congress to the necessary two- 
thirds vote before the Congress adjourns. 

The Demon Inertia is the dread cpponent we must 
fight if we are to achieve now at this hour of greatest 
opportunity the deserved success of this cause which is 
being backed by the many millions who have at heart 


the welfare of America’s children. 

Remember: 

The House must pass the 
Amendment by a two-thirds vote. 

The Senate must pass it by a 

two-thirds vote. 
—These things must happen be- 
fore Congress adjourns, before 
the President can sign the Child 
Labor Amendment bill, before it 
can be submitted to the states 
for ratification. 

It has taken many years to 
awaken the American people to 
the necessity for thisAmendment. 
It has taken many years to reach 
this point—this “furthest north.” 
We must not let inertia claim the 
Child Labor Amendment now, 
when success is within our grasp. 

We have asked you before— 
we ask you again. Besiege your 
Congressmen and Senators with 
letters and telegrams—get every- 
one else who believes in this 
cause to do likewise—until Con- 
gress is forced by the very over- 
powering weight of public pres- 
sure to push this Amendment 
through all the mass of competing 
bills that vie for attention, until 
the session of 1924 may be re- 
corded in history as the. one 
which passed the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 
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THE AMERICAN CHILD to control child labor in agriculture, the fear th, 
Vou. VI, No. 4 Congress would go beyond prevailing Sentimen 
Published Monthly by the j — Paap ee te Sateen. 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE _ ig ed ena —— Organizations faraj] 
Incorporated to promote the interests of children ing 1S endment do not want Congress “ 
onidieietiivads imide akc include employment of children on the hom! ¥° ho 
our venue, New York, N. Y. ° . 
snail farm and would oppose such national legislatioy| Aven" 
Editor This 
OWEN R. LOVEJOY many 
Managing Editor 66 ha ” 
JOHN D. WANSOR Be Fair To The Boys ae 
Associate Editor It is with pleased surpri the 1a 
FRANCES B. WILLIAMS : oe ihe ead that we note the follo, tages 
eels ing editorial appearing in a number of Newspape ag 
Entered as second-class matter, June 10, 1919, at the Post-office at New York, published in the farming communities of Towa K our 1 
N. Y., under the Act of August 24, 1912. ‘ A » ACh ters, § 
re , ae , tueky, Ohio and other mid-western states. , 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 11038, rhs id un 
Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 10, 1918. The usual spring argument about taking the bor an 
Cnecenen. eh out of school and putting them to work ip th 
Yearly subscription, two dollars fields will soon begin in the farm home. T vas : 
= - EE father is very busy. Plowing and planting mq “ ° 
. be done on time. It is hard to hire men that ¢ “9 ’ 
What The Shortridge-Foster labor. 













be trusted with the machinery or the horses. Hig 
men mean more work in the kitchen for the moth 


Constitutional Amendment Is Not 
and the daughters. The school may not be inte 


No 


So many misconceptions regarding the Child Labor — esting. The boys are dependable, like to be of .. 
Constitutional Amendment have reached our office of doors, and are proud to take a man’s place i we 
that it is evident many people are opposing it who help with the work. That is the easy, lazy way: ‘eel 
would favor it if they understood the facts. We there- looking at it and the boy gives up his spring schol With 
fore undertake to answer some of the questions that term and becomes a rural child laborer. If thipsjeral 
have appeared. We can make no complaint against occurs two or three years in succession he has | : # ' 
those who understand this measure and still oppose _ his chance for an education. 4 
it, but it would be a source of regret to have any The stronger, better way is to sacrifice somethi oe 
opposition based on a misconception. of present comfort and expediency for the chillhind o 


future welfare. By his work this spring or ne 





1. The Shortridge-Foster Constitutional Amendment 
is not a Child Labor Law—its purpose is simply 
to declare that Congress shall have the power to 
do the very thing that Congress has twice under- 
taken to do. 

2. Itis not a reflection on the United States Supreme 
Court. It undertakes to remove a limitation on 
the power of Congress which the Supreme Court 
declares exists. 

3. It does not propose to forbid child labor under 
eighteen. It merely intends to give Congress 
discretionary power regarding the labor of child- 


spring the boy may save the family two or thr 





dollars a day for a few weeks, but he does it at epresel 


very great loss to himself and probably to his pe 
ple. He is giving up the time that should be us 
to deepen, broaden, and refine his life. 





veither 


ren up to eighteen, but not beyond. In other : : . 
words, while every State has unlimited powers a = vd “~ ; Hd a" ewele iy ee lore 
(within the bounds of reasonableness) over labor oe SD ae eep the boy in school, like op 
conditions, it is proposed to give Congress similar  ™ay be the way to bring the entire family to tight 
power except that it shall not apply to any per- finer plane of life. We ex 
son beyond eighteen years of age. Vr. D 
4. It is not expected that Congress under this ” Ther to 
grant of power will pass legislation affecting In the course of a hundred years all the stat 
children up to eighteen, although it might be might be brought to see how bad a thing child labo 12, 
considered wise to forbid boys under eighteen js, but a great many children can be worked to deatlf- orth 
7g noah locomotives or mine elevators, jn 9 hundred years. ‘The whole intelligence and healt! oi 
: ane” —_ — of the nation can be lowered by child labor, if we have . 
5. There is no point to the objection that this gives t +t until t] : ‘ho defend chili ® 8 
Congress power to forbid young people working oO walt until the men in every state who aele a We 
on the home farm until they are eighteen. Since labor are brought to their senses.—(Mrs. Maud Wo a 
only two or three States now attempt in any way Park, President, National League of Women Voters. oe 
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Note Our New Address 


Qn March 17th we moved our offices to what 
we hope will be a permanent address—215 Fourth 
Avenue, Room 1702 (corner of 18th Street). 
This new move was made necessary by the 
many disadvantages incidental to the far up- 
town location which we have occupied during 
the last year. Not the least of these disadvan- 
I tages was the inconvenience caused to those of 
our members who wished to visit our headquar- 
ters, and found the long trip uptown too arduous 
an undertaking. 

In our new home we are handily located and 
ready to be of service to all who wish to make 
‘use of our library, obtain our literature, or con- 
¥ sult with us in any way on the subject of child 
labor. Our telephone number is Stuyvesant 4050. 











North Carolina Standing Firm 
Wiley H. Swift, our director of legislation and a native resident 
Bi North Carolina, writes us the following note from his close ob- 
V @rration at the hearings on the Amendment in Washington.) 

4 With every passing year official opposition to the 
ederal Child Labor Amendment grows less. Last 
has lifer two states, North Carolina and South Carolina, 
ad officials speaking in opposition; this year South 
aolina dropped out, leaving North Carolina to 
How much Mr. 


- ad to do with getting North Carolina’s three official 
it a 
US pei\either does it appear whether or not the North 
be Warolina Child Welfare Commission specifically in- 
Besidehiructed Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, Commissioner, and 
Cnougfier two aids to come to Washington to testify against 
h asl he Amendment, but that makes little difference. 
00; W4i\Irs, Johnson said that she spoke for the Commission 
10¢8 find we are sure that she did. 

ays The significant point in Mrs. Johnson’s statement 
n ft0lfefore the House Judiciary Committee was not that 
she opposed the Amendment, but that she favored an 
ght-hour law for children in the individual states. 
We expected her to oppose the Amendment, but with 
Mr. David Clark sitting so close by we did not expect 
statef “t to come out so definitely for the eight-hour law. 
1 labor Then, too, we recall that the General Assembly of 
“death North Carolina was in session just about a year ago. 
healt? far as we remember neither Mrs. Johnson nor the 
o have -tild Welfare Commission made any serious attempts 
| chili] Secure an eight-hour day for children under 16. 
‘Woi| We wonder if Mrs. Johnson was speaking for her- 
3, lor for the Commission in declaring for the eight- 
tour day. Mr. David Clark certainly did not endorse 





this part of her statement, and we fear that if the 
Amendment fails and. Mrs. Johnson tries to secure an 
eight-hour work day for children in North Carolina, 
the group for whom Mr. Clark is the voice will make 
its wishes heard above hers. 


Maine Law—A Correction 


The summary of 1922 Child Labor Legislation 
printed in THe AmerRIcAN CuHILp for January, 1924, 
stated that a bill for an eight-hour day 48-hour week 
for women and children in Maine had been passed 
in the legislature and later defeated by popular 
referendum so that it could net go into effect. 

Representative William Tudor Gardiner of Maine 
has written us to point out that this statement, although 
correct, omits to mention a very important advance in 
Maine Child Labor Legislation—the adoption of an 
amendment to the 54-hour law, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Gardiner, providing that no minor under 16 
years of age shall be employed in any workshop, 
factory, manufacturing or mechanical establishment 
or laundry more than eight hours in any one day. 

The confusion in our report was caused by the fact 
that two separate bills affecting the hours of labor 
for children were introduced into the same session of 
the legislature: the first of which, Representative 
Gardiner’s, received a passage, was signed by the 
Governor, and became effective on July 7, 1923. 
The second bill provided that the hours of labor of 
women and of minors under 16 be reduced from 54 
to 48 hours a week, and from 9 to 8 hours a day. 
This bill was initiated under the provisions of the 
Initiative and Referendum law. The legislature took 
no action on this measure other than to refer it to 
the Governor, who, in turn, as the law provides, 
referred the measure to a popular vote of the electors 
of the state at a special election held in October, 1923. 
The amendment was rejected by the voters. 

Thus the law remains in its former state so far as 
the employment of females over 16 years of age is 
concerned; but the Gardiner Amendment reducing 
the hours of minors under 16 was not affected by the 
referendum rejection of the 48-hour amendment. The 
Gardiner amendment does not limit the number of 
days that a minor may be employed in any one week. 

There is, however, a law in Maine forbidding em- 
ployment on Sunday in the occupations named in the 
amendment, unless the work be “of necessity or for 
charity.” 

We apologize for our former omission to Represen- 
tative Gardiner and those who worked with him to 
bring about this very decided advance in Maine’s 
laws for the protection of working children. 
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Child Labor Article Wins 
High School “Biggest News” Prize 


The New York World is encouraging the high school 
students of New York City to take an intelligent 
interest in the news of the day by offering each week 
a prize of $20.00 to the high school student who selects 
what seems to him or her the most important news of 
the week and writes the best short essay giving reasons 
for the choice. At the end of a month a special 
monthly bonus prize is given to the student writing 
the best article during the month. 

This special prize for February went to Miss Thelma 
E. Berlack, aged 16, of the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, who wrote on the importance of the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Miss Berlack’s winning article follows: 


“That the bovs and girls of the United States 
shall have equal opportunities in all parts of the 
country,” begins what seems to me to be the biggest 
news item of the week. This proposed amendment, 
if passed, will help to conserve the rising generation 
of America. Such a conservation of humanity 
means: 


1. Higher standards of living for the average 
family, physically, mentally, and financially. 


2. Economic, industrial and social advancement 
for the country at large. 


3. America as a protector of its young minds in 
the making. 


4. The practical application of the theories of 
science, education, and logic, in that we love 
and protect our future citizens. 


The New York problem of child labor is sometimes 
overlooked, because of the equitable educational 
system here. Horrors, however, face us as we think 
of the hundreds of children working in tenement 
houses, straining their eyes, stunting their growth, 
and probably spreading disease through the gar- 
ments they work on. 

The textile mills of the South, the sugar beet 
fields of the West, the truck farms of the East, and 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania—these, all of these 
are the bases of our child labor problems; therefore 
we are all guilty. 

If State regulation has not solved and cannot 
solve this bugbear situation, a national regulation 
is needed and should be demanded. The proposed 
solution of this vital American problem is truly the 
biggest news item of the week. 


The National Child Labor Committee, delighted 
that the Child Labor Amendment should be recognized 
by a high school student as of such vital importance 
in the face of the more blatant and dramatic news 
features such as oil scandals, murder trials, etc., wrote 
to Miss Berlack asking her just why she happened to 
choose this subject for her essay. She replied, giving 
the following reasons: 


eee 


1. Contestants are supposed to write on the 
scope from Monday through Sunday, Th 
proposed Amendment on Child Labor appe ; 
in the Sunday World of February 24, an 


Writi 
in the | 
2. Having come from the South just abo Yalion, 

years ago, I still have vivid pictures pe: adustrl 


William 
if “his 
the Rhe 
to eigh mninent 





tions that exist there as far as child labor jy 
concerned. 


3. Most of the school terms are from five 
months in length. Some children are Obligeiftion 0 
to be absent from school from one to thr corset 
days a week regularly to work in the cotty iealth 
fields, orange groves, bean fields, etc. (the oo ob 
do not get the full benefit of the five to eighthtates”” 
months’ term even at the rate of two or thr “We 0 
days a week. Why not? Because there jg pid “ye 


compulsory education law. om 
jow' 
4. Of course, in my particular case it was diffefanpetit 


ent, because I went to boarding school, |geade | 
fact, I have always had every opportunity { hl 
intellectual advancement offered to me; then, ve 1 
fore, I have had the time to consider and pit pit urolina, 
the conditions of other children my age aij a 


a 
size. - i 


5. My Grandmother has told me many times luring t 
the hardships she endured while a mere chil! # P 
Twice a week she did not go to school ats * 
(Mondays and Wednesdays). Besides havin : of 

had to prepare the breakfast, clean the housgie Stat 

go to school, work in the field after school hougiten ¥ 
she was stopped from going to school at ti!,™ 


hi { 
age of thirteen. at of 


6. This is but one case, still I know of othe! “wn 
actual ones. . 


IT p 
7. My education has taught me that the Ama he t 
ican ideal is sharing. Are we sharing oppo —. 
tunities equitably if 1,000,000 children, 1,00 abo hee 
000 minds in the making, are taxed, burdened Filan 
overworked, and ruined for life? Are we fil: an 
to nature, to our country, and to ourselves ops 
we permit such heartrending conditions " ™ 


exist? No! 





















“Jewe 
provider 
i os in 


Membership Activity in Philadelphi 


A Philadelphia Branch of the National Child Lab “s 
Committee has just been organized. Its members: tel 
as follows: Dr. William Draper Lewis, Chairman; ator d 
Prentice Murphy, Sherman Kingsley, Bruce M. Wat 7 
son, Mrs. Frank Miles Day, Dr. Royal Meeker, Jacoffints, 
Billikopf, Dr. Charles H. Frazier, Samuel Fels, Mr — 
David Lowman, Mrs. Charles J. Rhoads, Mrs. A. H towed 
Reeve, Miss Helen Fleischer, Miss Anna B. Pnif om 
Henry J. Gideon, Dr. Oliver Cornman, Mrs. Hertifferehy 
H. Birney, Miss Florence Sibley, Joseph Hagedorn. - sg 

The new committee has agreed that Philadelphia fine o 
262 memberships in the National Child Labor Com si remy 
mittee are by no means completely representative < 
and that the number should be greatly increased 4 * : 
this time. To this end an appeal letter is being P™ ae 


pared and will be sent out shortly. 
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com Rhode Island—A Dirge 


The writing on “Rhode Island: A Lively Experiment” 
peared. the “These United States” series running in The 
Valion, Robert Cloutman Dexter bemoans the corrupt 
ut five, dustrialization that has overtaken the state of Roger 
condifyijliams, and speculates upon the probable reactions 
abor igs “this first and greatest of American radicals” to 

te Rhode Island which for many years has been pre- 
0 cighf ninent in permitting and encouraging “the exploi- 
Obligefation of children and the labor for long hours of men, 
> thrfromen and children under conditions detrimental to 
cottoifiealth and happiness.” To quote part of Mr. Dex- 
Othefer's observations on this smallest of “these United 
O eighttates”’: ; 
© thre “We of the North are apt to think that the harrowing tales 
re ig pai child labor belong wholly to the past, or at least to the far- 

), way South. Rhode Island, 

ioever, has met Southern 
3 diflefiompetition during the last 
v1, japzeade by augmenting the 


oo 












Cheery Winter Resort, 


It is, of course, our hope that the new child labor 
law passed by Rhode Island last year will do much to 
alleviate the conditions described by Mr. Dexter. 


Enrollment in schools and classes for feeble-minded 
and sub-normal children in this country shows an ex- 
traordinary increase in the past 22 years, according to 
a memorandum from the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior. This increase does not 
show that a greater percentage of children are becom- 
ing mentally defective from year to year, but it indi- 
cates a growing interest on the part of cities, states 
and private organizations in making provisions for 
this unfortunate group. 

In 1900 there were reported 29 schools for sub-nor- 
mal and feeble-minded children. The total enroll- 

ment in these schools 
This was 10,217. In 1922 there 
were 63,399 pupils in 214 










: »mber of her laboring child- 
mity f etic every other State 
; ther, ‘the Union, even North 
nd pituolina, the béte noire of 
we an ndustrial reformers, has 
jown a decrease. Child 
kbor in the United States 
‘Imes (uring the last decade fell 
e chip! 47 per cent; in Rhode 





1] ats and it increased 6 per cent. 
at Whiten and four-tenths per 
 NAVient of all the children in 
> housgie State between ten and 
J] hourgiteen years of age are gain- 
| at { ily employed. What is to 

at Uh this ‘fruit of the loom’? 
What of the future citizens 
yf othg! Woonsocket, with the high- 









schools. 


“An eight-hour day for 
the public schools.”— 
This was a suggestion 
enthusiastically received 
at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Department 
of Superintendents of the 
National Education As- 
sociation, held recently 
in Chicago. The sug- 
gested extra hours would 
not be given to school 
pursuits as they are now 








st percentage of child labor 
18.7 per cent—of any city 
>» Ame the United States, or of 
- Oppo Pawtucket, with 17.3 per 
1.000 at? In the South, at least, 
» “Ply about half the employed 
irdenet hildren are cooped up in 
we {ails and factories; in Rhode Island, four-fifths of the 8,569 
selves forking children spend their days in the damp, hot, lint-satu- 
ions { ited atmosphere of the spinning-room. 










* * * * * * * * * 


‘Jewelry is another potent industry in Rhode Island affairs. 

] p ’ — is the — ene sneer in a 
, # uot in the entire world; everything from Gorham’s silver to 
L Noolworth’s hair ornaments come from the city of Roger Wil- 
d Labifiins, ~The jewelry industry contributes to the child-labor 
g@vblem a unique element. During the brief time in which 
_ pe iederal child labor law was in operation the Department of 
Nan; “fabor discovered : get of ar aorgy hoo — — which a 
{, Wat@t in existence from the earliest days of the industry in the 
J piste. The Federal Department, in contrast to State Depart- 
I, JacOfents, was shocked at the extent of child employment, and 
Is, Mn fade a study of the problem in the three cities of Providence, 
en Favtucket, and Central Falls. Its report, recently published, 
3. A. _ ie aay ee or hi a - oA all — — 
 Prattfmmed, doing “homework. Such work consisted of card- 
A f° “aps, stringing tags, setting stones in various types of 
eriiievery, and wiring and stringing rosary beads. What a com- 
dorn. {tary on our commercialization, even of religion, that the 
elphia' ‘ty rosaries on which the faithful count their prayers in the 
elp _ of Him who loved little children should be made by these 
wr Compt? ones in poorly lighted tenements in the long evenings after 
tative “tool hours! The federal investigation revealed the fact that 
ntaulMan some of these homes in which the rosaries which were to be 
ased al “ by the faithful were being made, members of the family 
ye afflicted with tuberculosis, influenza, and even more loath- 
ing Plone diseases. ‘T'wo-fifths of the child “homeworkers” were of 
an parentage and one-fifth French-Canadian.” 














This is just one of the romantic canneries where Mr. Gibbons 
of the NEA Feature Service found little children working on 
oysters and shrimps throughout the winter months down in 
Biloxi, Mississippi. 


conducted, but would 
provide several periods 
of supervised recreation, 
an hour or two of work 
in school gardens, and a 
snatch at some vocational training. 


The Polish Diet has authorized the ratification of 
the draft conventions of the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations fixing a minimum age 
of 14 for the admission of children to industrial em- 
ployment and to employment at sea, and of the con- 
vention regulating the night work of young persons 
employed in industry.—(Offictal Bulletin, International 
Labor Office, Geneva.) 


Perhaps We’ve Moved Forward 
a Bit, at That— 


Professor Channing’s History of the United States 
has an interesting synopsis of the press of 1808. The 
social conscience of 1808 found nothing to condemn in 
child labor. On the contrary, men praised it as a public 
benefit, inserting advertisements in the newspapers in 
order to secure children of eight to twelve years of age 
as operatives in the cotton mills newly starting in 
Baltimore—child labor being in the full enjoyment of 
a social sanction which it has now lost. 

Louis Martin Sears, in The Fourth Estate. 
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Among Recent Publications 


Childhood of Arkansas—hulletin of the Bureau of Labor 
and Statistics, Little Rock, Arkansas. This bulletin, which 
gives statistics and describes the conditions under which 
94% of the child laborers of Arkansas are working on farms, 
prints as a frontispiece the photograph of a typical boy 
farm laborer, with the caption: 

“Who has not seen this picture while riding through 
the State on atrain? To this boy, the growing corn whispers 
no message save one of toil. The bright sunshine means 
nothing but sweat. As he watches the trains go by he is 
dreaming his dreams—‘and the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’ He is living for the day when he can leave 
the drudgery and the want and the weariness. He will go 
out with his third or fourth grade education, his narrow 
vision of life, and be a drug on the market of cheap labor.’’ 





Newsboys in Springfield—teading article in November, 1923, 
issue of the National Vocational Guidance Bulletin, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (15 cents a copy). This is a report on a 
thorough-going investigation of 325 newsboys under the age 
of 17, who were studied by members of the Statistics Semi- 
nar at Mt. Holyoke College under the direction of Professor 
Amy Hewes and of Madeleine H. Appel and Mabel A. 
Strong of the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. The 
newsboy situation of Springfield is summarized on the points 
of earnings, hours, delinquency, school retardation, etc. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Chief, Children’s Bureau, 


to the Secretary of Labor.—After giving the status of the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment and of the existing child 
labor laws, and treating of the trend of child labor in the 
United States, this annual report presents an interesting 
summary of the extensive work of the Children’s Bureau 
within the last year. 

Under the heading The Child on the Farm are listed 
investigations in the sugar beet growing sections of Michigan 
and Colorado; the cotton growing counties of Texas; the 
truck and small-fruit areas of southern New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Virginia; the wheat, grazing and potato-raising 
sections of North Dakota; rural Illinois; the tobacco-grow- 
ing districts of Kentucky, South Carolina, Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. A survey of the work of child- 
ren on truck and fruit farms of the northern Pacific coast 
is now in progress. Other Children’s Bureau studies within 
the last year covered the employment of children in Atlanta, 
Ga., child labor inspections in Georgia textile mills; the 
minimum wage for minors; work opportunities for subnor- 
mal minors; and industrial accidents to minors. 





The October issue of Wisconsin Labor Statistics, published 
by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, was devoted to 
‘““Child Labor in Wisconsin,’”’ and includes a supplement ‘Child- 
ren in Sugar Beet Fields in Wisconsin.”’ 


For Raising Compulsory School Age 


The biennial report of Pennsylvania Continuation 
Schools made by Dr. J. George Becht, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, recommends sweeping changes 
in the compulsory education laws. 


—_ 


The report sets forth that many of the Pupils why 
are now enrolled in the continuation schools are tho 
who rate low in standard intelligence tests and there. give P2 
fore are the children who require instruction far more 
than their brothers and sisters who remain ip schoo] doyed. 
The suggested changes are embodied in a, gerieg , fork an 
questions propounded in the report for the attention ] 
of the 1924 Legislature. One of the main SUggestions :. 
is that the existing law which permits a child to leay, — 
school for work after he becomes fourteen years ¢}; sa 
and has attained the sixth grade in school be changed jbruan, 
so that no child shall be enabled to quit school uni an 
he is sixteen years old and has completed the eight # 
grade in the elementary schools. sible, 
Another suggested modification is that the off = 
issuing the employment certificate shall not certify ; “7 I 
child below sixteen years for employment. unless }y 
is convinced that employment is absolutely necessary 
for the child’s welfare. —-_ 
The report points out that the enactment of a lay wking 
requiring school children to complete the first cig te s 
grades in the elementary schools would reduce th 
number of enrolled pupils in the continuation schol, mac 
from 38,970 to about 11,000 and would save the stator of 
annually about $125,000 on this class of educatiofee, ¢ 
The report apparently favors much more drastic edib sed, 
cational requirements than this, however, and asks th 
legislators to consider the advisability of requirin 
boys and girls to stay in school until they are at leq Pan. 
16—or possibly until they are 17 or 18. 
Studies of continuation school pupils in Reading an 
Philadelphia definitely showed that many pupils 1 One 0 
the 14-16 year group rated rather low in intelligenceflindar 
These studies, the report states, reinforce the opinia be hel 
that instruction in the continuation school to be suf gi 
cessful must be strongly motivated because of its rel istry 
tion to the realities of life and must be presented if lors,” 
simple form. One of the interesting finds is that rac enty-0 
inheritance seems to have very little bearing on th ited, 
situation. That is, the children are what they te and 
because of conditions of American industrial, socif* sul 
and school environment, rather than because of anf con 


. . . . { 
inherited social tendencies. ee 
tion 0 
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Child Labor in London sieht 


The total number of infringements of the Empltfigoy,, 
ment sections of the Education Act (1921) in Londoq,, ‘ 
during the fiscal year 1922, was 9,743, which is alm}, 9), 
exactly the figure for 1921, but an increase of Ming) 
than 4,000 over 1920, due to the greater stringeny Fil yi) 
the new bylaws.—(Annual Report of the London Cowl, 
Council.) 
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Advances in The States 


Both houses of the New Jersey State Legislature 
wwe passed a bill requiring the payment of double 
"[ompensation for children injured while illegally em- 
joyed. Similar bills were passed last year in New 


Mork and Indiana. 
e8 of 


ntiony the Iowa law with reference to child labor was 
stion engthened somewhat in the code bill covering this 
leavg ject passed by the State Senate on the 15th of 
8 ol rbruary after having previously passed the House. 
‘anged the changes prescribe that boys or girls under 16 
Until , not operate an elevator, as has heretofore been 
eight sible, nor can they work in a barber shop, café or 
saurant. These lines of prohibited employment 
- Offod we added to those already in the law. 
rtify 4 The looking after the matter of boys or girls work- 
less hy with dangerous machinery has heretofore come 
CeSSal er the inspectors in the state labor commissioner’s 
fee, Now the law prohibits boys or girls under 16 
Ea la uking with dangerous machinery. 
t eight The street sales work has heretofore come under 
1ce thant or school officers largely. Under the changes 
schol, made this class of work comes under the commis- 
le Statfner of labor, who has been the general enforcement 
Icatioter of the child labor laws since they were first 


tic edb acted. 
asks th 


>quirin| 

at lafPan-American Concern for Child 
| Labor 

ling ant 


upils ine of the leading themes for discussion on the 
ligencegltndar of the Fourth Pan-American Child Congress 
opinio e held in Santiago De Chile, October 12-19, 1924, 
be sug Legislation on Child Labor in the Factory and 
its reptustry in General—Legal Protection of Working 
ented igor.” The prospectus of this Congress, at which 
at racig’tty-one American democracies are to be repre- 
> on theted, “confidently hopes that through this confer- 
they & we and the social, educational, and legislative activi- 
11, socig’ sulting therefrom, the democracies of the Amer- 
o of aig” continent as a whole will take the lead in raising 

standards of child life to a point where the exploi- 

tin of child labor in the mill and factory, on the 

mand plantation, will be forever prohibited; where 

tural child, now largely unprotected, will have 

te to play, time to go to school, and time to grow 
night and sturdy; when no longer from factory 


Pi tows in this and other lands, as one American 
| Lon 








Man expresses it, will tired child workers gaze wist- 
at nearby golf links ‘and see the men and 


oF Moen at play’; where the underfed and hungry 
ngency ° 


om Coun 


It will be a crime, and the ‘child criminal’ a com- 
uty disgrace.’? 








Judge Rules Onion Farm Not Sweat 
Shop for Children 


We reprint the following news item from the Detroit 
Free Press of March 5th. 

Both the lowly onion and the onion farm have 
been vindicated. 

The sweatshop taint, more powerful and more 
repellant than the pungent odor of the crop grown 
on his 100 acres out Tireman Avenue, near the 
Detroit Terminal railroad, was washed from the 
truck farm of R. H. McDonald, in the court of 
Circuit Judge Joseph A. Moynihan, Tuesday. 

Hundreds of bushels of onions are grown upon 
McDonald’s farm, and in addition to supplying the 
local market with both green and dry product, he 
operates a pickling factory, assistants in which are 
school girls, working spare time. From April to 
August, the girls labor, peeling onions, and their 
pay means many a new school dress. Some of the 
girls attend parochial schools and some _ public 
schools and their leisure hours are different, he 
explains, and this is what led him into difficulty. 
He was not always certain whether the girls were 
properly out of school, or whether their zeal to 
work exceeded their zeal for study. 

Mary Girardin, a state factory inspector, was 
a visitor at the McDonald farm last June, and with 
her was a newspaper photographer. The net result 
was McDonald’s arrest charged with violating the 
state labor laws and reams of unfavorable publicity. 

He was found guilty in the court of Justice Mc- 
Kinley, but appealed and Judge Moynihan supported 
his contention in a decision Tuesday, instructing the 
jury to return a verdict of no cause for action. The 
issue involved was whether the place was operated 
as a farm or a sweatshop, and the court found for 
McDonald. 


Presto!—Any Age You Want 


A news note from Woodbury, Conn., tells of a birth 
and death certificate “mill,” operating in parts of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, which has just been 
uncovered. False certificates have been issued per- 
mitting children under age to leave school for work, 
according to Attendance Agent George R. Sturges of 
the State Board of Education. Since the workings 
of the mill have been revealed the Italian Consul in 
New Haven has sent some of the alleged fraudulent 
certificates to Italy for corroboration. 


An application made by the Michigan Sugar Com- 
pany for permission to import from 500 to 1,000 Ger- 
man families to work in the Michigan beet fields has 
been denied by the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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The Passing of The Red Top 


The day of the “red-top’”’ has passed. There are 
few youngsters in the breakers, and coal is being mined 
almost without the aid of the children. Child labor 
reform has passed another milestone. 

Time was when boys 6 years old toddled down the 
manway beside their fathers; time was when young- 
sters 8 and 10 picked slate with fingers that were 
bleeding and sore and so earned the designation “red- 
top.” But that, as Aunt Polly says, all happened a 
very long time ago. At the present time only five 
boys under 16 are known to be working in one hun- 
dred collieries in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. 

This fact was brought out in a report issued by Dr. 
Royal Meeker, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. The report gives the 
findings of an investigation conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines, as to the conditions of employ- 
ment of minors in the anthracite regions. Three inves- 
tigators, one from each department, have visited so far 
one hundred collieries. The survey has taken them to 
mines in Shenandoah, Pottsville, Girardville, Ashland, 
St. Clair, Tamaqua, Mahanoy City, Gilberton, Hazel- 
ton, Kingston, Forty-Fort, Pittston, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre and Nanticoke. An investigator of the National 
Child Labor Committee spent a week with the three 
men and found conditions just as they had described. 


Two Reasons Why Breaker Boys 
Are No More 


Although the Pennsylvania law allows boys 14-16 
to work outside the mines, including the breakers, only 
five boys under 16 were found. In other words the 
collieries are not only living up to the law but are 
establishing a higher standard; that is, they employ 
no one under 16. This is not, however, because the 
mine superintendents are interested in raising child 
labor standards. It is partially because boys are no 


longer necessary in large numbers in modern breakers 
and partially because of other social legislation, TE 
A modern breaker uses jigs instead of boys to me : 
rate the slate or rock from the coal. Boysare employed, 
only to pick out and save the few pieces of epg] that ol. V. 
the jigs have allowed to go in with the slate. Naturally 
very few boys are needed. The investigator fo, the 
National Child Labor Committee was told by a mine 
superintendent that the new method is more economies! 
and more efficient, and in spite of the greater initial Ihe 
expense it is being adopted more and more throughoy f° | 
the anthracite fields. p 69. 
Secondly, the forty-five minute noon hour lay fof?! 
minors has discouraged the employment of boys und pembel 
16. The usual noon hour is 30 minutes, and a supeg! ™ 
intendent does not want to disrupt his whole system jg!) 
order to employ two or three boys under 16. p for 
Another law discouraging the employment "8 
younger boys is the continuation school law, whid ” 
requires boys 14-16 to go to continuation school eigh 
hours a week. This would mean hiring seven 14-yeq 
olds to do the work of six 16-year olds, and superin 
tendents just don’t want to be bothered. —Incidentalh —— 
the continuation schools are the biggest factor in dis we 
couraging the employment of children 14 to 16 if mut 
every establishment in the state. 
Those who have worked long and earnestly for th 
elimination of child labor will gain renewed enewf 
and vigor by the knowledge that one phase of chilfh ney 
labor is passing out, and that machinery and law 
have worked hand in hand to bring about the happy 
result. 
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The California State Labor Commission, inspire ‘tb 


probably by the wide recent publicity given to th First: 
large army of migratory children who work in tig” ™ 
crops throughout the state, is starting an investigi Aig l 
tion of child labor in California. The investigatiag °° 
began with the opening of the asparagus season ig"’™ 
March and will cover the entire state during the fru hucatic 


Ct. 
and vegetable season. Thind 

















HERE’S THE WAY TO PLAY YOUR PART IN MAKING THE 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


PART OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am becoming a member of the National Child Labor Committee, because I want 
to back you in your fight to protect children nationally through a CHILD LABOR AMEND- 
Enclosed is my subscription for $ 


MENT to the Constitution. 





The Farm Bureau ofcentl 
Hardin County, Ohio, hifire e: 
passed resolutions demandtting 
ing that agriculture be & Fourt 
empted from any applicant of 
tion of federal authority lt wa 
over child labor which mafimpic 





to help in your campaign. 





be brought about througiftnty 





Membership Enrollment, Name. 
One Year 
Associate ......$2 Sustaining $25 Address 


the proposed constitutiongoumit 
amendment. Copies of thesgetches 





Contributing $5 Donors........$100 


Subscribing $10 
Clubs or Organizations $10 


Larger Contributions are Needed to 
Assure Victory 


resolutions have been selftough 
to Ohio Senators and Comptger 
ce 






gressmen. 








